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They wandered all over the little melancholy place, and 
finally mounted to the lantern of the lighthouse for a last com- 
prehensive look of sea and marsh, lagoons and sand-hills. 

" ' Is it not beautiful ? ' murmured Auguste ; ' I think it so. I was 
born here. I love this landscape — it is so grand in its flatness ; the 
shore is as grand as the sea. Look, there are distant hills' — pointing 
to the shadowy outline of the Cevennes — ' but the hills are not so 
glorious as the plain.' 

" ' But neither have they the fever of the plain. ' 

" ' It is God's will. But, fever or no fever, I love this land — so 
quiet, and still, and solemn — ay, monsieur, as solemn as the deserts of 
the Arabs, or as a cathedral at midnight — as solemn, and as strange, 
and as awful, as the early world, fresh from the making, with the birds 
flying, and the fish swimming, on the evening of the fifth day, before 
the Lord created Adam.' " p. 209. 

Although tardy in noticing these volumes, we may not be 
too late for some of our readers, and, after our liberal extracts, 
need not assure them of the ample material they contain for 
serious reflection as well as for amusement. 



Art. VI. — Memoir, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord John Russell. 
With Portraits and Vignette Illustrations. Vols. I. and IT. 
London : Longmans. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 
1853. 12mo. 

The life of Thomas Moore depends as much on the light 
in which we view it as one of Mr. Banvard's three-mile 
panoramas; indeed, it would make no bad panorama of 
moderate length, if, in the progress of the age towards labor- 
saving, it should become fashionable to show up celebrated 
people in that way. As in the moving show of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, we see, without much shocking an instinctive sense 
of the vraisemblable, Christian setting out from his doomed 
city, tumbling into the Slough of Despond ; laying hold on 
the first hand that offered itself to get out again ; toiling up 
the Hill Difficulty, beset with lions ; entertained at the House 
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Beautiful ; passing through the Valley of Humiliation, where 
he found Apollyon ; enticed by Vanity Fair, and so on ; — so 
we might very well see the youthful poet, leaving his Irish home 
to seek his fortune ; housing in London among " poor French 
emigrants," in a lodging at six shillings a week ; seizing on the 
civility of Lord Moira, with the readiness of desperation ; run- 
ning the gauntlet of hopes and fears, public flatteries and 
secret want; a guest at Donington Park, with the Earl of 
Moira in person bearing his bed-candle ; undergoing all sorts 
of trials among savage Yankees and dishonest Bermudan 
agents, which last he thinks, and no wonder, " the very devil ;" 
back in London again, dinnered by dukes, petted by the peer- 
age, corresponding with countesses, prattling with the Prince 
Regent ; and, if we may go so far in likening earthly things 
to sacred ones, bearing within his bosom a talismanic roll, of 
power to preserve him through many, if not all, dangers, in 
that feeling of domestic affection and fond love of home, and 
the dear mother and sisters there — never stronger or more 
enduring in any human breast, we truly believe. 

It would be possible, we think, to picture the genial poet 
not untruly thus ; and it would depend almost entirely on the 
sympathy of the painter, whether the principal figure should 
be a frisking mountebank, living on applause, yet with a sharp 
look-out for the coppers in the hat; or a gentle, kindly, some- 
what feminine son of Erin, most at home " in rosy bowers," 

" 'Mid summer flowers, with bright eyes beaming round him, 
While wit and wine, in dance divine, with rosy fetters bound him ; " 

but true of heart, generous in sentiment, and most considerate 
of those he loved. We confess, at the outset, that this last 
would be our view ; a perusal of the two only volumes as yet 
given us by Lord John, leaving in our hearts no critical acid 
wherewith to depreciate a character that may well be called 
shining. 

It does not require much courage to praise Moore, spite of 
the disparaging tone adopted in certain quarters. He who 
could delight the most instructed society in the world, could 
not clear land, or make constitutions ; neither did he attempt 
these robust labors. But Sir "Walter Scott said of him — " It- 
would be a delightful addition to life if Thomas Moore had a 

VOL. LXXVI. NO. 159. 37 
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cottage within two miles of me ; " and Byron — " He has but 
one fault, and that one I daily regret — he is not here." And 
our grave Editor, chary of words, charier of praise, says, — 
apropos to the fact that Moore wrote twice a week to his 
mother all his life — " His expressions of tenderness, however 
simple and however reiterated, are, in my estimation, more 
valuable than the brightest jewels of his wit. They flow from 
a heart uncorrupted by fame, unspoilt by the world ; and con- 
tinue to retain, to his old age, the accents and obedient spirit 
of infancy." Lord John's praise means a good deal. Only 
brave hearts win such, amid the intoxications of a success 
beyond dreams. 

As to Moore's beginnings, no man born in the United 
Kingdom with a " Tom Codd " for his grandfather, and a 
father who kept a small wine store in Dublin, could have started 
in life with any considerable family impetus, even though, 
as the poet slily insinuates, the said Tom Codd was a gentle- 
man, in so far as he had the gout. Tom went to school first 
to a wild old fellow, who whipped the boys when they dis- 
turbed his slumbers in schooltime, which we can hardly 
wonder at, seeing that the good man spent the greater part 
of every night drinking at the public house. Then he went 
to a great Dublin grammar school, under the care of Samuel 
Whyte, the same who had, some years before, pronounced 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan an incorrigible dunce. This sage 
was a leading director of private theatricals, for which he had 
imbibed a taste from his intimacy with the Sheridan family, 
contracted, we may suppose, after he changed his mind about 
Brinsley. He was also employed, occasionally, in giving les- 
sons in elocution to persons who were preparing for the stage, 
among the rest to Miss Campion, for whose amusement 
" Tommy Moore," then eight or nine years old, was " wanted 
in the drawing-room," to recite Alexander's Feast, one day 
when she was taking her lesson. It is, indeed, a marvel that 
Tommy did not himself get on the stage, as all the world 
prophesied he would ; for his mother, who had almost as the- 
atrical a taste as Mr. Whyte himself, was a warm and poet- 
ical patriot partisan in those stirring times, and taught him, 
before he was four years old, to recite, in company, some 
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verses which had just then appeared against Grattan, who 
had given offence by his conduct on the question of Repeal. 
So conspicuous was his talent for recitation and acting, at the 
ripe age of eight, that rival mothers were fain to whisper, 
" O, he's a little old crab ! he can't be less than eleven or 
twelve years of age ! " Harlequin was, however, his specialite. 
" To have been put in possession of a real Harlequin's dress," 
he says, " would have made me the happiest of mortals ; and 
I used sometimes to dream that there appeared at my bed- 
side a good spirit, presenting to me a full suit of the parti- 
colored raiment. But the utmost I ever attained of this 
desire was the possession of an old, cast-off wand, which had 
belonged to the Harlequin at Astley's, and which I viewed 
with as much reverence and delight as if it really possessed 
the wonderful powers attributed to it." 

We cannot here follow Moore's somewhat minute notes of 
his school life ; his learning the harpsichord of a teacher who 
spent most of the hour devoted to the lesson in vaulting over 
chairs and tables with his pupil ; his barely missing being 
engraved at thirteen, as one of the " public characters," whose 
physiognomies were to ornament a certain Dublin monthly ; 
and all the naughty feelings his precocity excited in the elder 
boys at Mr. Whyte's school, who, naturally enough, did not 
like " what they deemed the disgrace of having so little a 
fellow at the head of the class." These, with private theatri- 
cals, blazing politics, and combustible companions, were the 
sedative influences provided for keeping the gay little Irish- 
man in business order. That he escaped turning out a very 
good-for-nothing is enough, of itself, to make one believe in 
special providences. 

He himself finds a nearer reason. " I was saved," he says, 
" from all that coarser dissipation into which the frequenting of 
men's society (particularly as then constituted) would have 
led me; and this I owed partly to my natural disposition, 
which always induced me, especially in my younger days, to 
prefer women's society infinitely to men's ; and partly to the 
lucky habit which I early got into, of never singing but to my 
own accompaniment at the piano-forte. I thus became alto- 
gether dependent on the instrument, even in my convivial 
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songs, and, except in a few rare cases, never sung a song at a 
dinner-table in my life." 

At fourteen, he had the delight of seeing himself in print, 
under the signature of Romeo, which he had fortunately dis- 
covered to be the anagram of that of Moore — (some McDi- 
armid or O'Toole will be claiming the Montague for an Irish- 
man yet ! ) — and the lady, a thought eldern, was apostro- 
phized as Zelia, though her name was not Eliza, but Hannah, 
a difficult appellation to anagrammatize. We can hardly for- 
bear quoting the entire page or so, of which the account of a 
domestic debating society — consisting of the two clerks and 
Thomas, the latter being president — forms the gist; but it 
will not do to be so voluminous. The difficulty with these 
volumes is, that their points of interest, though numerous, are 
rather minute ; and that there does not seem a very good 
reason for preferring one anecdote to another, which must 
make us moderate in quoting so early. Indeed, we have 
caught ourselves more than once falling into that error of 
judgment which is so severely reprehended in the dignified 
preface to Tom Thumb : " What makes a great man ? A 
big head? No! A big leg? No !" etc. ; from an irresistible 
proclivity to fancy that the incidents in Moore's life bear 
some strange proportion to his stature, which was notedly 
diminutive. 

His progress through Trinity College, Dublin, is not unu- 
sually interesting, although the grand, melancholy figure of 
Robert Emmet stands out conspicuous among careless, rol- 
licking boys like Moore, who, with all his poetry of patriot- 
ism, had not, at that early day, any very efficient sympathy 
with the sentiment that was to cost his fellow-student so dear. 
Patriotism was only one of the excitements of his life ; music, 
poetry, the drama, love, and rising fame combined with it to 
intoxicate the youthful bard, who says, in his naif style — 
" Nor can I conceive a youth much more delightful and inte- 
resting to have fallen to any one's lot." Moore left Dublin, 
soon after his graduation, to study law in London ; and we 
find him, in 1799, making acquaintance with Peter Pindar, 
who disgusted him by coarse manners and conversation ; and, 
in the next year, with Lord Moira, of whom he tried hard to 
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make a patron, though, fortunately, with but indifferent suc- 
cess. Lady Donegal and her sister, Miss Godfrey, were by 
this time his very good friends, and, it must be confessed, 
rather his superiors in letter-writing, which was, by no means, 
his forte. But the good, kind, simple heart peeps out every- 
where ; and so rare a charm must atone for all that is disap- 
pointing in the familiar letters of a man of wit. He could be 
grateful even to a lodging-house keeper. Complaining of the 
urgency of a tailor one day, he says, " The good woman took 
that opportunity of telling me that her money was at her 
banker's, and would be much better employed by me than to 
lie idle ; and that she requested I would make use of any part 
of it to any amount I might have occasion for. I could not 
help crying a little," he adds, " at such kindness from a stran- 
ger ; told her I did not want it, and went and thanked God 
upon my knees for the many sweet things of this kind he so 
continually throws in my way." We shrewdly suspect the 
landlady had discovered in Tommy Moore a lodger comme il 
y en a pen. 

In 1800, the Prince of Wales appears as a patron. 

" My deab Mother, — I have got the Prince's name, and permis- 
sion to dedicate Anacreon to him. Hurrah ! hurrah ! 

" Yours ever, ." 

But the "dear Mother" is, after all, of far greater conse- 
quence to the poet. 

" I hope you got my Anacreon. How did you look at it ? What 
did you feel ? O ! I know what you felt, and I know how you looked ! 
.... Sweetest, dearest mamma ! keep up your spirits and health till 

we meet, which shall, please Heaven ! be in summer Write 

to me soon, dearest little mamma, and tell me you are well 

My love comes more pure to you now from the clear air of Donington." 

For our happy Irish boy, with his little debts cleared off by 
the proceeds of his translation, was now rusticating at the 
splendid mansion of Lord Moira, who was " uncommonly 
kind and attentive." Whisking back and forth between Lon- 
don and the country, we find him already in great request 
everywhere. " The day of the great illuminations, I break- 
fasted with the Lord Mayor, dined with Lord Moira, and 

37* 
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went in the evening to Mrs. Butler's, the Duchess of Athol's, 
Lady Mount Edgecumbe's, and Lady Call's, which was a 
ball, where I danced till five in the morning." But, in another 
letter, he says, and, we doubt not, with all his heart, " O soli- 
tude ! solitude ! you hold the very next rank to the society of 
the few we love. I wish prudence did not keep me away 
from you, dearest mother, and I should exchange all my fine- 
ries for Irish stew and salt fish, immediately." 

Something less desirable was, however, in store for him. 
A collectorship in Bermuda was offered by Lord Moira, and 
Moore, possessed with an idea of the necessity of patronage, 
easily concluded it to be the best thing for him, and especially 
as he at first hoped, more suo, that the place would be consi- 
derable enough to allow him to take his whole family with 
him! Soon convinced that this was impossible, the next 
thought is to console his mother for his unavoidable absence. 

" I shall come home, please that Heaven which watches over me, 
better stocked in constitution and pocket than I ever should become by 
loitering here. I find Bermuda is a place where physicians order their 

patients when no other air will keep them alive Nothing 

could be more lucky ; I shall have just time to prepare myself, and all 
difficulties are vanishing very fast before me. Heaven smiles upon 

my project, and I see nothing in it but hope and happiness 

Among the lighter sacrifices I make, the poor piano is included. I 
shall be strangely at a loss, without that favorite resource of mine. 
However, I must carry music in my heart with me ; and if that beats 

livelily in tune, it will supply the want of other harmonies 

Just arrived at Portsmouth, and the wide sea before my eyes, I write 
my heart's farewell to the dear darlings at home. Heaven send I 
may return to English ground with pockets more heavy and spirits 
not less light than I now leave it with." 

Moore's sharp remarks on the United States, and some 
caustic verses, called forth by various new-country experiences, 
which the so recent elegancies of London had, doubtless, 
made much more striking than they would have been to the 
quite raw Irish boy of a year or two earlier, with the flavor of 
salt fish and Irish stew a little fresher in his memory — caused 
the dashing translator of Anacreon to be ill thought of in this 
country for some time. " Music, here," he says, " is like 
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whistling in a wilderness." " This Norfolk, the capital of 
Virginia, is a most strange place ; nothing to be seen in the 
streets but dogs and negroes ; and the few ladies that pass 
for white are, to be sure, the most unlovely pieces of crockery 
I ever set my eyes upon." Such strictures as these should 
not much have nettled the Norfolk people, especially as Ber- 
muda, British ground, fares no better. " If I were a painter, 
and wished to preserve my ideas of beauty immaculate, I 
would not suffer the brightest belle of Bermuda to be my 
housemaid." " The women dance, in general, extremely well ; 
though, like Dogberry's 'writing and reading,' it comes by 

nature to them Poor creatures ! I feel real pity for them ; 

many of them have hearts for a more favorable sphere ; but 
they are here thrown together in a secluded nook of the world, 
where they learn all the corruptions of human nature, without 
any one of its consolations or ornaments." Even of Yankees 
one could hardly say worse things, though, a little further on, 
in a letter from New York, we find the opinion — " Barren 
and secluded as Bermuda is, I think it a paradise to any spot 
in America that I have yet seen. If there is less barrenness 
of soil here, there is more than enough of barrenness in intel- 
lect, taste, and all in which the heart is concerned." 

A graphic scrap is curious, when we look at the New York 
of to-day. In a letter of May, 1804, we read, — 

" The environs of New York are pretty, from the number of fanci- 
ful, little wooden houses, that are scattered to the distance of six or 
eight miles, round the city ; but when one reflects upon the cause of 
this, and that these houses are the retreats of the terrified, desponding 
inhabitants, from the wilderness of death, which every autumn pro- 
duces in the city, there is very little pleasure in the prospect ; and 
notwithstanding the rich fields, and various blossoms of their orchards, 
I prefer the barren, breezy rock of Bermuda to whole continents of 
dearly purchased fertility." 

Here was a tropical fancy, surely ! 

Of Philadelphia, our traveller says, " It is the only place in 
America which can boast any literary society." Perhaps 
this favorable view is sufficiently accounted for by the preced- 
ing paragraph : " My reception at Philadelphia was extremely 
flattering." In short, the youthful poet was evidently, about 
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these days, a little off his amiability, through the wiles of 
that treacherous bosom-companion, vanity, although he, 
amusingly enough, fancied himself much on his guard. " This 
is the very nectar of life," he says, speaking of some " grati- 
fying and indeed convenient " compliments ; " and I hope, I 
trust, it is not vanity to which the cordial owes all its sweet- 
ness. No ; it gives me a feeling towards all mankind, that I 
am convinced is not unamiable ; the impulse which begins 
with self, spreads a circle instantaneously round it, which in- 
cludes all the sociabilities and benevolences of the heart." 
The truth seems to have been more evident to others than to 
himself, for we find this kindly hint from Captain Douglas, 
R. N., with whom Moore came home : " Now, my good fellow, 
allow me to advise you not to be too careless about the warm 
reception you received at Philadelphia ; in my opinion, those 
new acquaintances ought always to be treated with the 
greatest respect and attention." Moore was candid enough, 
in after life, to say in his Diary, (1818) " I forgive the Yankees 
for abusing my dancing; I brought worse charges against 
them, and perhaps with quite as little truth." 

The Bermuda affair came to nothing, or worse, and Moore 
returned to England with little other fruit of his transatlantic 
voyage than some rather vapid satirical verses, and that pretty 
Chanson des Voyageurs — half genuine, half Moore-ish — since 
known, on every piano-forte, as the Canadian Boat Song. In 
London, the Prince says gracious things ; but the poet tells his 
" darling mother " — " Everybody that I ever knew in this 
big city seems delighted to see me back in it ; this is com- 
fortable, and if the flowers strewed before me had a little 
gold leaf on them, I should be the happiest dog in the world. 
All in good time ; but it is strange that people that value the 
silk so much, should not feed the poor worm that wastes him- 
self spinning it out to them." 

It was in the very same year with the inditing of this 
" poor worm " metaphor, that the Edinburgh Review made 
such a savagely contemptuous onslaught upon the poet's 
" Odes and Epistles," and the writer of them too, that his 
Irish blood boiled up and over into that very laughable demon- 
stration, known traditionally as " Moore's duel with Jeffrey," 
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though there was really no duel. From the natural and habit- 
ual sweetness and easiness of Moore's temper, we must con- 
clude him sincere in his disclaimer of " mere personal hostility " 
in the case, as in his acknowledgment of "a certain Irish 
predilection for such encounters, not unleavened by a dash of 
vanity." But the mild poet, nevertheless, thought it conve- 
nient to place the matter beyond the tediousness of argument, 
or the disappointment of apology, by saying, in his cartel to 
the astonished critic — " You are a liar; yes, sir, a liar," and 
this, when he had but once in his life fired a pistol, on which 
occasion he blew his thumb half off! We need not dwell 
upon the particulars of the rencounter. 

" Can none remember that eventful day, 
That ever-glorious, almost fatal fray, 
When Little's leadless pistol met his eye, 
And Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing by ? 
day disastrous ! on her firm set rock 
Dunedin's castle felt a secret shock ; 
Dark roll'd the sympathetic waves of Forth, 
Low groaned the startled whirlwinds of the north ; 
Tweed ruffled half his waves to form a tear, 
The other half pursued its calm career. 
Arthur's steep summit nodded to its base, 
The surly Tolbooth scarcely kept her place ; 
The Tolbooth felt — for marble sometimes can, 
On such occasions, feel as much as man — 
The Tolbooth felt defrauded of his charms, 
If Jeffrey died except within her arms. 
Nay — last, not least, on that portentous morn, 
The sixteenth story where himself was born, 
His patrimonial garret fell to ground, 
And pale Edina shuddered at the sound ! 
Strewed were the streets around with milk-white reams, 
Flowed all the Canongate with inky streams ; 
This of his candor seem'd the sable dew, 
That of his valor showed the bloodless hue ; 
And all, with justice, deemed the two combined, 
The mingled emblems of his mighty mind. 
But Caledonia's goddess hovered o'er 
The field, and saved him from the wrath of Moore, 
From either pistol snatched the vengeful lead, 
And straight restored it to her favorite's head." 
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Reviewing was certainly dangerous business in those days ; 
for, if " either pistol " was leadless, as it seems Jeffrey's, not 
Moore's, really was, by some accident, Byron's scalping-knife 
was even then sharpening to repair the deficiency. But the 
combatants, not unnaturally, fell in love with each other 
on the very field, and, while awaiting their examination in 
Bow street, began talking on some literary subject, Moore 
says, Jeffrey expatiating upon it with all his peculiar eloquence 
and fluency. " I can now most vividly recall him to my memory, 
as he lay on his back on a form which stood beside the wall, 
pouring volubly forth his fluent but most oddly pronounced 
diction, and dressing the subject out in every variety of array 
that an ever rich and ready wardrobe of phraseology could 
supply. I have been told of his saying, soon after, that he 
had taken a fancy to me from the first moment of our meet- 
ing together on the field, and I can truly say, that my liking 
for him is of the same early date." Mr. Jeffrey " made the 
most satisfactory apologies," and declared himself sincerely 
sorry for having written the review ; and he and Moore were 
fast friends ever after — even to the extent of Jeffrey's offering 
him money so cordially that he might almost have accepted 
it — the whole affair proving the wisdom of Mrs. Malaprop's 
declaration, that it is " safest to begin with a little aversion." 

In spite of this brilliant passage, the burden of Moore's 
life-song continues to be the same as before ; money and Lord 
Moira, empty pockets and grand society, are topics that 
recur like the doublings of a rondo. At the time of the duel, 
the challenger lacked funds to carry him to Edinburgh, where 
he supposed his antagonist to be, though it proved afterwards, 
" fortunately," as Moore thought, that Mr. Jeffrey was on a 
visit to his friends in London, quite "convanient" to be shot 
at. Then, amid the self-gratulations of the poet on coming 
off with whole bones and a reputation for spirit, we have the 
old story : — 

" I am made very comfortable," (at Donington Park,) " and it is 
certainly friendly of Lord Moira to do me these little kindnesses, but 
the main point is still wanting ; II me donne des manchettes, et je n'ai 
point de chemise." " There is a fish-pond here, that Lord Moira has 
always been trying to fill, but he could n't, and it has long furnished 
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me with a very neat resemblance to my own pocket, which I dare say 
he would like to do the same with, but could n't. This pond, however, 
in the late rain, has got the start of my pocket, and is brimful at this 
present writing." " Many of the reasons why Austria should not go to 
war, were the reasons why I should not go to London — an exhausted 
treasury, dilapidated resources" (the italics are the poet's,) " the neces- 
sity of seeking subsidies from those who would fleece me well for it 
in turn, the unprepared state of my capital, &c, &c. I have here 
a home where I can live at but little expense, and I have a sum- 
mer's leisure before me to prepare something for the next campaign, 
which may enable me to look down upon my enemies without entirely 
looking up to my friends; for let one say what one will, looking 
up too long is tiresome, let the object be ever so grand and lovely, 
whether the statue of Venus or the cupola of St. Paul's." " I am not 
doing much ; indeed, the downright necessity which I feel of doing 
something, is one of the great reasons why I do almost nothing. These 
things should come of their own accord, and I hate to make a conscript 
of my Muse ; but I cannot carry on the war without her, so to it she 
must go." 

The undertaking, in connection with Mr. Power, of the 
Irish Melodies, which became so instantaneously popular, now 
(1810) relieved Moore somewhat, and by concentrating his 
efforts, made his mind quieter, though his expenses are 
always in advance of his means. The fable of the giant and 
the dwarf is realized whenever the great and the little attempt 
to travel side by side. His cheerfulness and his " knack at 
hoping," however, never nagged. He picked up crumbs of 
comfort wherever they were scattered, and never forgot to 
love his friends or write to his mother. He grows a little 
more serious as he nears thirty, and the boyish air of his 
letters has almost disappeared when he reaches that age ; but 
his thoughts and the objects of his life are evidently the same 
as before, only sobered a little by the teachings of disappoint- 
ment. 

In 1811, we hear first of " a person " whom his mother 
" little dreams of," and to whom, without one syllable of 
previous warning, we are told Mr. Moore was married, March 
25th, at St. Martin's church. And here we must pause to 
exclaim against the utterly unsatisfactory way in which Lord 
John Russell has executed his task as editor, and to wish 
heartily that the poet had chosen somebody below the rank 
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of prime minister, for an office which demands full sympathy 
and cordial admiration, instead of grand approbation and 
stately regard. The letters form no series as to the informa- 
tion they convey ; yet the editor, though exercising the most 
absolute discretion as to what should be admitted and what 
omitted, vouchsafes us no connecting or explanatory line in a 
hiatus of months ; not a syllable of collateral information, no 
hint, except in the preface, of any private knowledge, which 
must be in his power after so long an acquaintance. No 
mode of giving the world a biography of any man in whom 
it takes the slightest interest, could be more unsatisfactory ; 
and we sincerely hope, that all living poets who have great 
friends, will take warning by the posthumous fate of one but 
too much dazzled by rank, and provide that, in death at least, 
their peers, and not those of the realm, shall have the manage- 
ment of their remains, and the guardianship of their fame. 
As members of one of those "communities," spoken of by 
Lord John, in his lumbering preface, " whose government and 
institutions are American, but whose literature is English," 
and whose office it is to " hold aloft the literature of England 
through the ocean of Time," " neither subject to conquest by a 
superior state, like the Greeks, nor exposed to invasion -of bar- 
barians, like the Romans," — we protest against this mode of 
gratifying, or rather disappointing, our " inquiry," " curiosity," 
and " affectionate concern." 

Of Mrs. Moore, Lord John says, in his preface, — 

"From 1811, the year of his marriage, to 1852, the year of his 
death, this excellent and beautiful person received from him all the 
homage of a lover, enhanced by all the gratitude, all the confidence, 
which the daily and hourly happiness he enjoyed were sure to inspire. 
Thus, whatever amusement he might find in society, whatever sights 
he might behold, whatever literary resources he might seek elsewhere, 
he always returned to his home with a fresh feeling of delight. The 
time he had been absent had always been a time of exertion and of 
exile ; his return restored him to tranquillity and to peace." 

This must have been Irish good luck, if we can believe the 
report of Miss Godfrey as to Moore's inherent notions of female 
character. In a letter written two or three years earlier, she 
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says, " Have you read Madame de Stael's new novel of 
Corinne ? Read it, if you have not ; it will amuse you in 
your cottage. You will hate the heroine, for you like to chain 
women down to their own firesides, and, provided that they 
are beautiful and foolish, you ask nothing more. Now I don't 
quarrel with you about the fireside and the beauty, but I think 
it a pity you should protect and preach up folly." For what- 
ever reason, the marriage was evidently kept profoundly secret 
for a while, even from the dear mother ; and Moore's letters 
show great anxiety as to the reception of the intelligence by 
his parents. His affectionate heart was distressed at the 
thought that his parents might feel less dependence on his aid 
than before. 

" If I thought," he writes to them, alluding to a proposed change of 
residence, " that this resolution arose from any feeling of hopelessness 
or disappointment at my marriage, it would make me truly miserable ; 
but I hope, and indeed am confident, dearest mother, that you do me 
the justice to be quite sure that this event has only drawn closer every 
dear tie by which I was bound to you ; and that, while my readiness to 
do every thing towards your comfort remains the same, my power of 
doing so will be, please God ! much increased by the regularity and 
economy of the life I am entering upon. Indeed, I may be a little too 
alive to apprehension, but it struck me that there was rather a degree 
of coldness in the manner in which my dearest father's last letter men- 
tioned my marriage ; and if you knew how the cordiality and interest 
of all my friends has been tenfold increased by this event, you would 
not wonder, my darling mother, at the anxiety which I feel lest those 
whom most in this world I am chiefly anxious to please, should in the 
least degree withhold that full tribute to my conduct which my own 
conscience tells me I deserve, and which the warm sympathy of all my 
other friends has given such a happy and flattering sanction to ; but 
I know I am (like yourself) too tremulously alive upon every subject 
connected with the affection of those I love, and I am sure my father 
by no means meant to speak coldly." 

Certainly few men, of twb-and-thirty, feel or speak thus to 
poor, old, obscure parents. 

It was in 1812 that the incubus of Lord Moira's patronage 
was happily removed from Moore's breast. He writes to 
Lady Donegal, " In Lord Moira's exclusion from all chances 
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of power I see an end to the long hope of my life ; " and to 
Miss Godfrey — 

" You seem to think that the late events are likely to depress my 
spirits ; and I am not sorry that you did think so, because the affec- 
tionate things it has made you say to me are too sweet to be lost ; but I 
rather believe, if you were here to see with what a careless spirit I 
bear it all, you would be of opinion that consolations and condolences 
are thrown away upon me. The truth is, I feel as if a load were taken 
off me by this final termination of all the hope and suspense which 
the prospect of Lord Moira's advancement has kept me in for so many 
years. It has been a sort of "Will-o'-the-wisp to me all my life, and 
the only thing I regret is, that it was not extinguished earlier, for it has 
led me a sad dance." 

It were well if Moore's experience, and that of too many 
other Englishmen of talent, who have been weak and short- 
sighted enough to dance after patronage, could teach all 
future aspirants to wealth and fame the prudence, as well as 
dignity, of self-dependence. From any truckling spirit, or any 
intention of degrading compliance, Lord John, however, in his 
preface, exonerates his friend entirely. He says his love of 
independence was a characteristic quality, and adds, in con- 
firmation, — 

" When Lord Moira went to India, he lamented that he could not 
take Mr. Moore with him, but made some indistinct offer of exchanging 
some portion of his patronage to help his friend at home. Mr. Moore's 
answer was prompt and conclusive. Whatever he might have done 
had employment immediately under Lord Moira been offered him, he 
replied to this last proposal, — ' I would rather struggle, on as I am, than 
take any thing that would have the effect of tying up my tongue under 
such a system as the present,' Within a few days of giving this 
answer, he was obliged to write to Mr. Power, the publisher of his 
music, for an advance of three or four pounds, as he had not sixpence 
in his house." 

Moore himself writes, after his renunciation of all hope from 
Lord Moira, " J, thank Heaven, (and it consoles me for my 
poverty,) am free to call a rascal, a rascal, wherever I find him, 
and never was I better disposed to make use of my privilege." 
What would have become of the freedom, and whether the 
privilege would have been exercised in case of success instead 
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of failure, we have no means of ascertaining. His account 
of the decisive interview with my lord is amusing. " He 
began by telling me that he had 'not been oblivious of me — 
had not been oblivious of me ! ' After this devil of a word, 
there was little heart or soul to be expected from him." 

Verses for the Irish Melodies now occupy all the working- 
days ; and there is the dawn of a new idea, not very pleasant 
to us, yet we hardly know why. Here is a passage from a 
letter to Mr. Power : " You will be glad to hear that Bessy 
has consented to my passing next May in town alone. To 
take her, would be too expensive ; and, indeed, it was only on 
my representing to her that my songs would all remain a dead 
letter with you, if I did not go up, in the gay time of the year, 
and give them life by singing them about, that she agreed to 
my leaving her. This is quite my object. I shall make it a 
whole month of company and exhibition, which will do more 
service to the songs than a whole year's advertising." 

Now we are told that Homer sang his own poems to the 
harp ; yet we hate to think of Moore's accepting invitations 
among his friends in London, and enchanting them with his 
music " married to immortal verse," with an express reference 
to the shop. " Sing a song o' sixpence," or for sixpence, is 
rather belittling, after this delicate pencilling of Willis's. 

" ' Mr. Moore,' cried the footman at the bottom of the staircase ; 
' Mr. Moore,' cried the footman at the top ; and, with his glass at his 
eye, stumbling over an ottoman, between his near-sightedness and the 
darkness of the room, the poet entered. Half a glance tells you he is 
at home on the carpet. Sliding his little feet up to Lady Blessington, 
he made his compliments with a gayety and an ease combined with a 
kind of worshipping deference that was worthy of a prime minister at 

the Court of Love Nothing but a short-hand report could 

retain the delicacy and elegance of Moore's language, and memory 
itself cannot embody again the kind of frostwork of imagery which 
was formed and melted on his lips. His voice is soft or firm, as 
the subject requires, but perhaps the word 'gentlemanly' describes 
it better than any other. It is upon a natural key ; but, if I may 
so express it, is fused with a high-bred affectation, expressing defer- 
ence and courtesy, at the same time that its pauses are constructed 
peculiarly to catch the ear. It would be difficult not to attend to him 
while he is talking, though the subject were but the shape of a wine- 
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glass. Moore's head is distinctly before me while I write, yet I shall 
find it difficult to describe. His hair, which curled once all over it in 
long tendrils, unlike anybody else's in the world, and which probably 
suggested his sobriquet of Bacchus, is diminished now to a few curls 
sprinkled with gray, and scattered in a single ring above his ears. . . . 
His mouth is the most characteristic feature of all. The lips are deli- 
cately cut, slight, and changeable as an aspen ; but there is a set-up 
look about the lower lip — a determination of the muscle to a particular 
expression — and you fancy that you can almost see wit astride upon 
it. It is written legibly with the imprint of habitual success. It is 
arch, confident, yet half diffident, as if he was slightly disguising his 
pleasure at applause, while another bright gleam of fancy was break- 
ing upon him. The slightly-tossed nose confirms the fun of the 
impression ; and, altogether, it is a face that sparkles, beams, radiates. 
We went up to coffee, and Moore brightened again over his chasse- 
cafe, and went glittering on with criticisms on Grisi This intro- 
duced music very naturally, and, with a great deal of difficulty, he 
was taken to the piano. I have no time to describe his singing. It is 
well known, however, that its effect is only equalled by the beauty of' 
his own words ; and for one, I could have taken him into my heart 
with delight. It is a kind of admirable recitative, in which every 
shade of thought is syllabled and dwelt upon, and the sentiment of the 
song goes through your blood, warming you to the very eyelids, and 
starting your tears, if you have a soul or sense in you. I have heard 
of a woman's fainting at a song of Moore's ; and if the burden of it 
answered by chance to a secret in the bosom of the listener, I should 
think, from the comparative effect upon so old a stager as myself, the 
heart would break with it." 

To think of such singing in the light of an advertisement, 
lowers the tone a little. 

"We can hardly, in this country, conceive, much less relish, 
the position of a man like Moore, associating habitually with 
men who did not consider him their equal, and whose inter- 
course with him was a speciality, — something quite distinct 
from their understanding and intimacy with each other. Such 
a state of things supposes, or must produce, a radical differ- 
ence between an Englishman and an American, such as it is 
difficult for us to make due allowance for, in estimating a 
character like Moore's. He certainly thought himself very 
independent, and not unfrequently makes a little flourish of 
his democratic sentiment ; but the struggle of his whole life, 
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as far as it was selfish, was to keep high company, although 
he held in it the position of a spectator admitted on an " or- 
der " — or what, in our vernacular, is called a " dead-head " — 
that is, one who has not paid for his ticket. It is true, that, 
with a few people of intellect and cultivation, like Lady Done- 
gal and Miss Godfrey, and with a man of genius, like Lord 
Byron, this mortifying distinction does not appear ; such peo- 
ple form a guild of their own, all the world over, a commu- 
nity whose certificate of membership cancels all patents of 
nobility. But we feel, all the way through Moore's life as 
unfolded in his letters, a mortified consciousness of the false 
position of such a man in English aristocratic society. Many 
years ago, when Mrs. Bartley, an actress of genius, was in 
this country, she described to some friends her intercourse 
with her English friends of the nobility. She said that when 

Lofd T , or the Honorable C. B., with their families, came 

to visit her, they always sent their servants and the supper, so 
as not to burden her limited household and small means. 
Now, if this were only a Christian world, we see not why 
such a proceeding should not be most agreeable as well as 
friendly ; but as it is not such in any very eminent degree, it 
is not every spirit that could sit easy under this form of 
friendship. A Scotch penny-wedding is a friendly thing, no 
doubt ; but it must require more than American borihommie to 
make it acceptable, and not mortifying. We do not admire 
the spirit which prides itself on being able, without a misgiv- 
ing, to 

" shake a king by the hand, 
And ask him the price of the throne he sat on ;" 

but we as little sympathize with a willingness to occupy an 
undefined and equivocal place, for the gratification of a very 
blind kind of pride — a pride to which humiliation is the only 
stepping-stone, as all the world knows, however men like 
Thomas Moore may be able to give a gay and careless tone 
to it, or even to disguise it to themselves by their amiability 
and afFectionateness. 

We like Moore's friends, the Marchioness of Donegal and 
her sister, exceedingly ; their letters are full of spirit and intel- 
ligence. They love a bit of fashionable gossip, as Moore 
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himself does; but they are kind-hearted and humane. We 
must extract a few pieces justificatives from Miss Godfrey's 
many letters. 

Here is something about Ireland. 

" I like this county (Kerry) a thousand times better than any part 
of Ireland, and the common people are delightful. They are savages, 
with the strongest feelings and the most intelligent minds I ever met 
with, and so alive to kindness and so unused to it, that they seem to 
adore any one that treats them with humanity. To be sure, they cheat 
whenever they can, and they have not the smallest value for their own 
lives or the lives of others ; and as they have strong feelings of grati- 
tude, they have also strong feelings of resentment, so that murder too 
often occurs amongst them. But I intend to prove to your satisfaction, 
when we meet, that their vices are the work of the gentlemen of the 
country, and their virtues all their own ; so wait till then, and bless 
your good fortune in escaping my reasoning for the present. The 
beauty of all this part of the country is not to be told. The lake 
(Killarney) does not belong to this world at all, but is certainly some 
little corner of heaven that broke off, and fell down here by some 
accident or other ; and the musical echoes can only be produced by 
some of the choirs from heaven, who fell with this little corner, but 
don't choose to show themselves to mortal eyes. You think, I dare 
say, in England, that we are all in an uproar (1811) about the procla- 
mation and the Roman Catholic petitions. I really don't believe that 
there are fifty people in Ireland that think upon the subject after the 
meetings are over, and the resolutions sent to the paper. There is not 
depth or steadiness enough of character in Irishmen to make great 
patriots of them. They talk much and do little ; this, too, to be proved 
to you when we meet. This is one of the most Roman Catholic coun- 
ties in Ireland ; yet none of the leading ones attended the meeting, for 
they condemn all violence. Bab (the Marchioness) has got great 
credit for asking the Roman Catholic and Protestant bishop to the 
same party at her house. I suppose, because she is a courtier, they 
expected her to be a bigot. I wish I could say as much for the rest of 
Ireland, upon the same subject, as I can for this county ; but I can't ; 
and unless they all turn Mahometans, I see no chance of their living 
together like Christians." 

Here is a bit of the same lady's philosophy on the subject 
of Moore's opera, which he himself disparaged excessively. 

" What more would you have ? If you had written something that 
had pleased yourself and half a dozen people of taste very much, that 
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had been full of sentiment and refinement, and not a vulgar joke in it, 
it might have been very delightful for the above-mentioned seven peo- 
ple, but the public would not have borne it the second night. You 
wrote to please the public, and not yourself; and, if the public are 
pleased, upon their heads be the sin and shame if it be unworthy of 
giving pleasure. An author who hopes for success on the stage must 
fall in with the popular taste, ( ! ) which is now at the last gasp, and 
past all cure. I dare say, however, that this piece has a great deal 
more merit than you allow it, and that, whenever you could give your 
taskmasters the slip, you have put in something excellent in your own 

way Pray, don't let Mr. Arnold cheat you ; it is really too bad 

that everybody cheats you, and makes money of your talents, and that 
you sit smiling by, not a farthing the better for them." 

Pity this kind hint did not take effect ; but we find Moore, 
a little while after, saying, " I have been sadly cheated. 
What a pity we ' swans of Helicon ' should be such geese. 
Rogers is indignant, and so am I ; and we ring the changes 

upon and often enough, singing of them, like Cadet 

Roussel's children, ' Vim est voleur, V autre est fripon — ah ! 
ah." but it all won't do." 

Among " noble " letters, we must not forget one of Lord 
Glenbervie, on the subject of franking letters for Moore. By 
the way, is it not marvellous how prodigious an amount of 
space, in all collections of English letters before the days of 
cheap postage, is taken up in talking about franks ? It seems 
to have been a matter on which one's gentility depended, 
never to pay postage on a letter. Moore complains, in one of 
his letters, that the Edinburgh Review is " getting too heavy 
to be franked." Hear the grave Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests promise that writing home should not cost Moore any- 
thing. Moore himself prefaces it to Miss Godfrey thus : — 

" You must take every line I write to you now as matter of pure 
friendship, without one grain of self-interestedness in it ; for my Lord 
Glenbervie has given me free leave to make use of him on my own 
account, and so I am now independent of you, if it were not for a little 
sneaking kindness that makes me think of you even when you are not 
doing me services ; a sort of repose in which you so seldom indulge 
yourself, that I ought to avail myself of every short opportunity that 
you allow me for the display of my disinterestedness." 
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From Lord Glenbervie. 

" London, June 25, 1812. 
" Deae Sib, — I can assure you it will give me very sincere pleasure 
to be, in any respect, instrumental in enabling you to continue, with 
your accustomed periodical regularity, the exercise of that tender 
office in which your filial affection has been so long engaged. I 
request that you will not deprive your mother of the comfort of hear- 
ing from you as often as formerly, from any scruple in making me the 
channel of your correspondence. I lost, too early in life, the blessing 
you have still the happiness to possess, to have personally experienced 
the gratification you seem so worthy of enjoying. I have, however, 
ample domestic observation to confirm what our earliest feelings teach 
us — that there is no sentiment so tender, so permanent, and so pure, 
as the reciprocal sympathy of filial and maternal love. 

" Believe me, dear sir, most sincerely yours, 

" Glenbervie." 

This reads as solemn as an epitaph ; but when we consider 
the immense importance of Mr. Moore's getting his letters 
carried at the expense of government, we can account for the 
earnestness of the good old lord ; — old, we say, from his 
style, and from Moore's elsewhere calling him " the old Wood- 
man." 

But we return with pleasure to Miss Godfrey, especially for 
the sake of her pleasant picture of Moore's domestic hap- 
piness. 

" I have not much to say to you ; but as I have said nothing to you 
since I received your last note, which was a very amiable production, 
I feel disposed to give you a few lines to-day, as I can get a frank. 
Your retirement will soon be broke in upon, I suppose, by your great 
neighbors, who are either gone or just going to Donington. You will 
also see Rogers, who will tell you all about this gay world that you 
have so wisely quitted. You will still like, I hope, to hear something 

of us, poor fools, who yet remain in it I dare say, you feel much 

more indifferent about politics, and all the ambitious pursuits of men, 
now that you have got out of their way, than you did when you were 
in the midst of the bustle ; and if Heaven has blest you with a fine 
large tree and a seat under it, you sit there rejoicing on a fine evening, 
with your wife at your side, your child at your feet, and a book in your 
hand, wondering at poor, foolish man that can wish for more ; and 
many is the word of contempt you bestow upon your poor fellow-crea- 
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tures who keep toiling on their weaiy way. I am sure these are the 
moments in which men think themselves wisdom itself; and I believe 
they are right, — but why abuse the rest of mankind? Dear Tom, 
look upon us with kindness from under the shade of your oak tree. 
May one venture to hint to you how the rest of the world employ 
themselves ? .... I saw a French gentleman yesterday, who has lately 
arrived in this country, and I am told one may believe every thing he 
says. He gave a very interesting account of Bonaparte's impatience 
to have the English papers translated to him. While his secretary is 
translating them, he is looking over his shoulder, reading every word 
as fast as he writes. This gentleman, and a Eussian who is just 
arrived, say nothing can equal the enthusiastic admiration that is felt 
for Lord Wellington all over the Continent, and that they can take 
back no present to their friends which would be half so much liked as 
a print of him." 

We get a glimpse of " pretty Bessie," now and then, that 
is very pleasant. 

"Lady Lansdowne has been very kind, indeed," writes Moore to 
Lady Donegal, " and has a good deal won me over, (as you know kind- 
ness will do, now and then.) After many exertions to get Bessy to go 
and dine there, I have at last succeeded this week, in consequence of 
our being on a visit at Bowles's, and her having the shelter of the 
poet's old lady to protect her through the enterprise. She did not, 
however, at all like it, and I shall nQt often put her to the torture of 
it. In addition to her democratic pride — which I cannot blame her 
for — which makes her prefer the company of her equals to that of her 
superiors, she finds herself a perfect stranger in the midst of people 
who are all intimate ; and this is a sort of dignified desolation which 
poor Bessy is not at all ambitious of. Vanity gets over these difficul- 
ties, but pride is not so practicable." 

And again, from Sloperton Cottage : — 

" We are getting on here as quietly and comfortably as possible ; and 
the only thing I regret is the want of some near and plain neighbors 
for Bessy to make intimacy with, and enjoy a little tea-drinking now 
and then, as she used to do in Derbyshire. She continues, however, to 
employ herself very well without them ; and her favorite task of cut- 
ting out things for the poor people is here even in greater requisition 
than we bargained for, as there never was such wretchedness in any 

place Where we have been It is a pity Bessy has not more means, 

for she takes the true method of charity — that of going herself into 
the cottages, and seeing what they have need of." 
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Somewhat earlier than this, he says, — 

" We dined out to-day with the Ackroyds, neighbors of ours. You 
would have laughed to see Bessy and me in going to dinner. We 
found, in the middle of our walk, that we were near half an hour too 
early for dinner ; so we set to practising country-dances in the middle 
of a retired green lane, till the time was expired." 

Moore was highly delighted, as well he might be, with Lord 
Byron's dedication of the Giaour to him. He says, " They 
may say the praise is laid on with a trowel ; but at least, it is 
a golden trowel that lays it on." And again, " The overflow- 
ing praise he lavishes on me is exactly what might be expected 
from a profuse, magnificent-minded fellow, who does not wait 
for scales to weigh what he says, but gives praise as sailors 
lend money, by handfuls." 

Reviewing certainly appears in a very amiable light in these 
volumes ; the lion's claws had been lately pared by Lord 
Byron. First, Mr. Jeffrey writes to Rogers, to intercede with 
Moore for a contribution to the Edinburgh, and then, on a little 
encouragement, to Moore himself, cap in hand. The regular 
allowance to " contributors of the first order " is about twenty 
guineas per printed sheet of sixteen pages ; but to Mr. Moore 
not less than thirty guineas would be offered, " and probably 
a good deal more." (O the golden age!) And when the 
solicited article is in progress, Mr. Jeffrey writes remindingly, 
and says, " I certainly should not survive an absolute disap- 
pointment." This is certainly the sublime of editorial compli- 
ment. Lady Donegal writes, — 

" Upon mature deliberation, I cannot but feel great regret that you 
have embarked as a reviewer. If you were a hard-headed, hard-hearted 
sort of man, like the rest of them, I should not care what you did. 
But if the person that you attack be ever so ridiculous, if you give 
him pain, you will be sorry for it." 

It is amusing to find Jeffrey saying, — " My natural foible is 
to admire and be pleased too easily, and I am never severe 
except from effort and reflection. I am afraid some people 
would not believe this, but you will, when I tell you that I say 
it quite in earnest." But he appears in a really noble light 
when, on the occasion of Moore's being threatened with a 
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prison, in consequence of the defalcation of his agent in " the 
still vex-(ing) Bermoothes," he writes him, — 

" I have heard of your misfortunes, and of the noble way you bear 
them. Is it very impertinent to say that I have 5001. entirely at your 
service, which you may repay when you please, and as much more 
which I can advance upon any reasonable security of repayment in 
seven years ? Perhaps it is very unpardonable in me to say this, but 
upon my honor I would not make you the offer, if I did not feel that 
I would accept it without scruple from you. At all events, pray don't 
be angry with me, and don't send me a letter beginning Sir. I shall 
ask your pardon with the truest submission if I have offended you, but 
I trust I have not, at all events ; and however this end, no living soul 
shall ever know of my presumption but yourself." 

Considering that the acquaintance began with a ridiculous 
duel, and that Moore was a gay, laughing, joking little fellow, 
scarce bigger than the "little husband" immortalized by 
Mother Goose, he seems to have been able to inspire the 
sharp, hard Scotch reviewer with a marvellous degree of re- 
spect. It is pleasant, in this wicked world, to find a wicked 
critic so kind and generous ; for one can hardly help coming 
to the conclusion, that perhaps other unlovely seemings have 
more good under them than we know of. It is instructive, 
too, to note how infectious the amiability of Moore is, so 
that, wherever he goes, there is at least a smooth spot about 
him, however troubled the waters may be elsewhere. Whig 
and Tory, Catholic and Protestant, rival wits, exacting beau- 
ties — all harmonize when Moore is present. One learns how 
potent is a kindly heart, and also what to think of those who 
find everybody ill-tempered or worse. 

Moore's Diary is less interesting than his letters, and natur- 
ally, for he wrote it with an eye to the future. Such a man 
as he could not possibly do that as well as he could pour him- 
self out to partial friends and worshipping relatives. Yet, we 
have no doubt, from the tenor of his life, that the Diary was 
written with a single eye to the benefit of his family after 
his death. Future fame is a thing he never talks of in his 
most familiar moments. He was eminently a man of society, 
and, as such, lived very much in and for the present, well 
satisfied with its award, and with neither hopes nor fears for 
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the remote future. But for the dear ones that belonged to 
him, his tenderness was unsleeping ; and we believe his charge 
to Lord John Russell, so to manage the papers he should 
leave behind him as to make some provision for his wife and 
family, is the key to the whole voluminous Diary of matters 
generally trifling, interspersed with conversations, bons-mots, 
and those sparkling points that make a book readable in this 
our day of high-spicing. These condiments are few of them 
original ; indeed, the man who was cramming the Twopenny 
Post-Bag, and the Fudge Family, with witticisms political, 
social, and literary, could hardly be expected to keep any large 
amount on hand for private consumption. But he loved to 
see the volumes grow when he thought of dear Bessy and the 
children ; so he wrote down talks with Lord Lansdowne, and 
Dr. Parr, and Rogers, and Davies, and a dozen others, feeling 
that if they were not very valuable in themselves, they would 
have, for the next half century at least, the interest which daily 
experience told him whatever he was concerned in inevitably 
inspired. And he was right ; for we do read with interest, 
though with no very vivid admiration. 

Moore was a man of society — a character as yet unknown 
among us. What should we think of a man whose principal 
daily business seems to have been dining out and making 
himself agreeable, and whose main dependence for subsistence 
and popularity should be song-writing, and singing his own 
verses to ladies after dinner ? "What kind of position would 
such a personage hold, as a man among men, in Boston, 
New York, or Philadelphia ? With neither ability nor incli- 
nation to make money ; obstinately adhering to the discredit- 
able side in politics ; an enemy to gloom, and an eschewer of 
puritanism — what could we make of him ? Who would 
consort with him ? He would go about, forlorn, in vain search 
for companionship in gayety and insouciance, like the poor 
truant boy in the story — 

" Pretty bee, pretty bee — 
Won't you come and play with me ? " 

And the puritanic bee would elongate his face and say, " I 
must go and make honey ; " and the grave and stolid horse 
would say, " I must draw burdens ; " and the pattern ant 
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would talk of the coming winter; — and our poor truant from 
care and toil and sorrow would be driven off into more sum- 
mery regions, or die of ennui here. But in Europe, there is 
place and companionship for such people, and such a man as 
Moore is a treasure there. He has a thousand pleasant 
accomplishments, and he suggests kind thoughts wherever he 
goes, and pours the balm of good humor on any bruised 
spots in the social body. Then what advantages he reaped 
from his position! — one has only to read the Diary to see 
how a man's available mind must grow in such company; — 
how suggestive are well-informed men, and accomplished 
women ! how one's wit must flow out under the sunshine of 
such bright, appreciating eyes! how the sparks must need fly 
at such collisions ! how one's resources must be searched, and 
every old closet of memory turned out to meet the needs of 
such guests ! Moore himself was evidently a much lighter 
man than many of those with whom he habitually conversed ; 
but his geniality was, as evidently, no every-day quality, and 
his friends prized it accordingly. It was something to be 

called 

" The abridgment of all that is pleasant in man." 

Although the two volumes in hand bring us only to the 
" bright consummate flower " of Moore's popularity as a 
writer, his social life has yet to exhibit many a phase before 
the last ; so that we shall not here attempt any minuter deli- 
neation, but rather await the full picture, in order to a better 
selection of parts. We shall also reserve our general notice 
of his writings for another article, to be forthcoming when 
the overworked editor shall find leisure to pick out more let- 
ters, — on what principle we can hardly guess. Hardly can 
matters more intimately personal and private be disclosed ; yet 
many particulars that were required for a continuous history 
are withheld. Some faults of character in the subject are made 
sufficiently evident ; yet we miss letters that would certainly 
have given us a fairer, because more complete, knowledge of 
the man who wrote so frankly every thought of his heart, 
good and bad, generous and selfish. Let us hope that the 
remainder of the story will be rather filtered than strained ; 
the latter process resulting in a general turbidity, not devoid 

vol. lxxvi. — NO. 159. 39 
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of floating specks, while we are unpleasantly conscious, all 
the while, that a little more time and pains would have given 
us a clear, sparkling flow, such as the poet loved, and such as 
may, without a solecism, be poured out to his memory. 

It certainly was rather hard to dig up and print a letter to 
Mr. Longman, in which occurs this paragraph touching Lalla 
Rookh : — "I mean, with your permission, to say, in town, that 
the work is finished, and merely withheld from publication on 
account of the lateness of the season ; this I wish to do in 
order to get rid of all the teasing wonderment of the literary 
quidnuncs at my being so long about it, etc. ; and, as the fic- 
tion is merely a poetic license, you will, perhaps, let it pass 
current for me ; indeed, in one sense it is nearly true, as I 
have written almost the full quantity of verses I originally 
intended." 

In the second volume, (p. 199) occurs the following speci- 
men of quite another sort of morality, applied to somebody 
else. Speaking of a conversation on the authorship of the 
Scottish novels, Moore says, — "I maintained that no man 
had a right to put himself into a situation which required lies 
to support him in it. Rogers quoted Paley about the expedi- 
ency of occasionally lying, and mentioned extreme cases of 
murder, &c, which had nothing whatever to do with the point 

in question At last, R. acknowledged that saying ' on 

his honor ' was going too far, as if the simple assertion was 
not equally sacred." 

On the whole, we rise from the perusal of these volumes in 
no humor for finding great fault with a man whose strength 
and weakness alike belonged to the affections. A single 
verse of his — not but we might find more of similar tenor in 
his works — should shield his memory, as Shakspeare's epi- 
taph is said to have guarded his mortal remains from desecra- 
tion : — 

" When cold in the earth lies the friend thou hast loved, 
Be his faults and his follies forgot by thee then ; 
Or if from their slumber the veil bo removed, 
Weep o'er them in silence, and close it again." 

If there be more characteristic words in which to conclude 
our notice, we must leave the realm of poetry for that of fact, 
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and quote once more from Moore's letters to his mother, on 
the occasion of a loss which was to burden him in future with 
their almost entire support. 

" Indeed, my darling mother, I am quite ashamed of the little reso- 
lution you seem to have shown upon this occurrence ; . . . . instead of 
looking upon it as such an overwhelming thunderclap, you ought to 
thank Providence for having let you enjoy it so long, and for having 
deferred the loss till I was in a situation (which, thank God ! I am 

now) to keep you comfortably without it Surely, my dear mother, 

the stroke was just as heavy to us as to you, for I trust we have no 
separate interests, but share clouds and sunshine equally together ; yet 
you would have seen no gloom in us — nothing like it. We instantly 
made up our minds to the reduction and economy that would be neces- 
sary, and felt nothing but gratitude to Heaven for being able to do so 
well ; and this, my sweet mother, is the temper of mind in which you 

should take it For my father's sake, (who is by no means so 

stout himself as he ought to be,) you ought to summon up your spirits, 

and make the best and brightest of it Your children are all well 

and happy, and loving you with all their hearts and souls ; and, though 
for a time absent from you, looking forward to being very speedily 
about you, and showing you how fondly and perfectly they love you. 
.... I, am glad you feel how I love you. I can but half show it, but 
I would do more if I could. Bessy is continually making projects for 
our all living together ; and no later than this morning, at breakfast, 
imagined a very pretty scheme for our taking the house next you, 
making a door in the wall, dining every day together, &c. I am not 
without hopes that some of her visions may yet be realized." 

This man's poetry was not merely at the point of his pen. 



Art. VII. — Discourses on the Christian Body and Form. By 
C. A. Bartol, Junior Minister of the West Church, Bos- 
ton. Boston : Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1853. pp. 376. 

The word religion denotes rebinding, — the fastening of 
some sundered chain, — the renewing of some severed rela- 
tion. Its earliest use, no doubt, had reference to the sanction 
of an oath, by which the natural obligation to veracity and 



